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them 

Fach lesson is followed by exercises that require a thor- 
ough comprehension of the principles explained, demand 
genuine mental effort. and develop conatructire ability. 
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THE NEWER TYPE OF EXAMINATION 


By A. M. JORDAN 
Professor of Educational Psychology, The University of North Carolina 


tion seems to be the easiest to give and the most 
searching test of one’s knowledge, but it has 

some rather patent faults. For instance, the individual 
f the fluent pen who puts up his examination in an 
easily read, well expressed style is certainly apt to get 
. higher mark than is the individual equally capable 
vho for some reason or other possesses a chirography 
difficult to read and who does not possess these ameni- 
ties of style. Moreover, the essay type of examination 
‘an not touch more than a small portion of the class- 
room work. For these and other reasons this type of 
examination is not reliable. It does not give the same 
results on successive occasions. It is well to remind 
urselves here of the results of Starch and Eliot’s 
study of a photographed geometry paper. For in 
erading this examination paper the marks by competent 
teachers of mathematics scattered all along from 28 to 
92 per cent. Probably as important a cause as any 
ther for this outcome is the fact that the grading is a 
ubjective affair depending too much upon the feeling 
f the teacher at the moment. After lunch when the 


‘eo; THE FACE of it the essay type of examina- 


sense of well being pervades one and he is in a semi- 
lrowsy state, an examination paper looks quite differ- 
ent from what it does when he is in a hypercritical 
tate after a sharp discussion with a colleague. 

Since about 1909 when Thorndike gave to the world 
is test for measuring handwriting, many students 
have been thinking of making our estimates of pupils’ 
vork more exact and objective. They have thought 
that if we could get a real measure of a pupils’ attain- 
ments, he would be more eager to learn, or at least he 
vould be more certain to fail did he not reach the goal 
vhich in this manner could be made evident both to 
him and to his teacher. Moreover, if the results were 
bjective, the process of education might become a 
cooperative undertaking between the pupil and teacher 
so that the pupil might attain a recognized goal. Thus 
vecause of the insufficiency of the essay type of ex- 
mination and because of the newer developments in 
ducational measurements whereby more objective re- 
sults could be secured, newer types of examination 
have been evolved. 


The True-False Test 


One of these is the true-false type of examination. 
The procedure here is to collect a large number of 
statements and phrase them in such manner that some 
of them are true and some false. If the statement as 
a whole is true then it is marked with a “T”’; if false 
with an “f.” For example, a series of fifty questions 
might be prepared, let us say, in the field of the history 
of the United States such as: 

1. Andrew Jackson was an enemy of the national bank. 

2. John C. Calhoun argued that each state should give up 

most of its powers to the central government. 


3. The first English colony in America was established in 
Plymouth. 


Now all the student need do is to mark a “T” before 
the first one and an “f’ before the second and third. 
The statements are so compiled that an equal number 
of true and false statements appear. In addition, the 
statements are so arranged that the true and the false 
will appear by chance. Sometimes a false statement 
is followed by a true statement, or again two false 
statements, by one true one; or, one true one by two 
false, or even three true statements may be followed 
by one, two, or three false ones. In brief the state- 
ments are given in a chance order. In general, there 
should be no negative statements although at times 
these are unavoidable. We can score the test either 
by using merely the number of “rights,” or by sub- 
tracting the “wrongs” from the “rights.”” The reason 
for subtracting the “wrongs” from the “rights” can 
be easily recognized when the fact is considered that 
each individual has an even chance of guessing right. 
If an individual marked all statements true, he would 
get fifty per cent correct, but if we then subtracted 
the number of incorrect answers, his score would be 
zero—probably a more nearly just score. But if all 
the statements have been marked by all the students, 
little harm is done by giving simply the score as the 
number right. These may then be turned into per- 
centages or treated in any other desirable manner. 
This is one of the most convenient of all types of 
examination. It is quickly scored, the results are per- 
fectly objective, and by a clever arrangement of mate- 
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rial a tremendous number of points may be touched 
upon in a very short time. The test may even be 
given orally by having the pupils keep carefully the 
number of the statement and mark a “T” or an “f” on 
their papers after they have listened to two clear 
readings of the statements. This type of examination 
penalizes the slow phlegmatic individual as well as the 
one who is easily confused. 


Other Forms 

There are several other ways whereby the examina- 
tions can be made more objective: the multiple choice, 
the completion method, the method of analogy, and the 
cross-out method. Multiple choice and completion are 
illustrated at length in the following paragraphs. The 
method of analogy is really the use of proportion—for 
example : 

Shakespeare : 
Portuguese 


English: Dante: Italians, French, Spanish, 
The question is answered correctly if “Italians” 
is underlined. The cross-out test is even more subtle, for, 
in this instant several facts, names, or events are placed to- 
gether, four of which are alike and one of which is different. 
The one unlike the others is crossed out. For example: 


Sheridan Grant 
Sherman Mead 
Farragut 


Four of these were generals of the Civil War but one, Far- 
ragut, was an admiral. His name, therefore, is stricken out. 
This done, the answer is correct. 


Some Illustrations 


Among these four the multiple choice is the most 
important. This method is illustrated below from sev- 
eral fields of knowledge. The questions are scored 


right if the proper one of the five is underlined. 


Encuis® 
1. O. Henry is a writer of 
(1) novels 
(2) poems 
(3) plays 
(4) essays 


(5) short stories. 


2. Burns's poetry is known for 
(1) its wide knowledge of life 
(2) its interpretation of the life of the humble people 
(3) its coldness and lack of feeling 
(4) its narrative power 
(5) its likeness to the work of Pope. 
3. “The shrub was like a sheeted spectre” is an example of 
(1) hyperbole 
(2) metaphor 
(3) personification 
(4) simile 
(5) trochee 


' These illustrations are selected from High School Content Examina- 
tions of the Iowa Entrance Examination and were devised by G. M. 


Ruch with three colaborators 


Finally a sentence may be stated with certain facts 
or events omitted. 


ALGEBRA 
The square root of a® + 2ab + b’ is 
(1) ab 
(2) a—b 
(3) (a+b)? 
(4) a+b 
(5) (a—b)* 
(2x + 3y)*= 
(1) 2x? + 3y’ 
(2) 4x? + 
(3) 4x" + 6xy + 9y’ 
(4) 4x*— 6xy + 9y’ 
(5) 4x? + 1l2xy + 9y’ 
ScrENCE 
An example of mechanical mixture is: 


(1) chlorine 
(2) hydrogen 
(3) carbon dioxide 
(4) paint 
(5) copper sulphate. 
The material which forms the basis of life is: 
(1) plasma 
(2) endosperm 
(3) hemoglobin 
(4) cell walls 
(5) protoplasm. 
History 
Craft guilds in England might be compared to our 
(1) clubs 
(2) unions 
(3) lodges 
(4) Ku Klux Klan 
(5) political parties. 


several fields.of knowledge. 


1. 


The newer types of examination, such as have been 
illustrated above, have many advantages. They neglect 
the factor of handwriting, are more objective, and are 


ENGLISH 


The ....i§ the best known work of Coleridge. 
2. The correct expression for the blank in “I met a friend 
gave me a bunch of flowers” is what? 


AEGEBRA 
Given a=3, b=1, c=5 then 2a— Sb4+c= 


Scence 


The act of transfer from pollen to stigma is called 


invented the miner's safety lamp. 


History 


The party has generally advocated govern 


ment ownership. 


lead the English at the battle of Waterloo 


Summary 


Illustrations are given below from 
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quickly scored. A much larger portion of the field in 
which the examination is being made may be sampled 
and by keeping a careful record, the results from year 
to year may be compared and a teacher may thus dis- 
cover what has been better taught one year than an- 
other. Indeed he may, by classifying the questions 
correctly answered, discover what has been well taught, 
and what poorly taught during that term. 

On the other hand, unless care is exercised to obtain 
a goodly number of questions which require reasoning, 
such tests may become merely a test of memory for 
details, and not enough of the ability to organize and 


CIVILIZATION’S FABRIC 


interpret facts. Moreover, the preparation of ques- 
tions takes a longer time, and gives the clerks more 
work to do to mimeograph them. However, this last 
objection is not entirely valid as some of the questions 
may be given orally and the longer ones written on the 
board. And finlly it may be objected that pupils do 
not have an opportunity to organize the work in a broad 
way. 

In conclusion the newer types of examinations have 
many advantages over the older types and are destined 
to be employed more and more widely. 


By M. BERGHORN 
Service Department, Converse and Company, New York City 


thing new in the line of clothing, took their 
trusty clubs and relieved some unfortunate ani- 
mal of its skin. 
As civilization progressed, material for clothing be- 
came necessarily more important. 
From the vegetable kingdom came Cotton. King 
Cotton has become an agricultural and industrial mon- 


A FEW AGES AGO, our ancestors desiring some- 


arch, and today, supplies nearly three-quarters of our 
lothing needs. 

Miracle working machinery, guided with human 
skill, transforms the tiny fibres into wear-resisting fab- 
rics of highest quality. 

The journey of King Cotton starts in the cotton 
field, where the darkies are filling their baskets with 
otton bolls picked from the cotton plant. The full 
askets are weighed right on the field and carried to a 

agon which is ready to take the cotton to the Ginnery. 

The wagons, loaded with cotton arrive at the Gin- 
nery and are driven under a galvanized spout, called 

e Sucker, through which a current of air draws the 
itton from the wagons into the gin. 

The most commonly used gin is known as the “Saw 
in.” Its function is to separate the seed from the 
bre. For over a hundred years the Saw Gin, with its 
mprovements and modifications, has been used, al- 

st exclusively, to separate cotton seed and cotton 

re. 


Fibres and Seed Separated 


The seed cotton is fed into a box, one side of which 
formed of a grating of metal strips set close together, 
aving narrow openings from one-eight to a quarter 
' an inch wide. Into these openings a row, or 


“Gang,” of thin circular saws project, mounted upon a 
revolving mandrel. The long, protruding teeth of the 
saws whirling rapidly, catch the fibres, and pull them 
away from the seed. The latter, being too large to 
pass through the openings of the grating, roll down- 
ward and out of the machine. 

The cotton next goes to a machine, known as the 
Bale Presser, which packs it into a bale to make it 
more convenient when transporting to the cotton mill. 
Before shipping the cotton, a sample is taken from each 
bale for use in grading into the various classes by which 
it is sold to the manufacturers of cotton yarn or cloth. 


Removing Impurities 

At the cotton mill, as the bales are taken from the 
cars, a man removes a handful of cotton from each 
bale, marking it and placing it in a bag. After the bag 
has been filled, it is carried to the sampling room. A 
man known as a Sampler examines each specimen very 
closely so as to be assured that the cotton is of the high 
quality necessary, as mature cotton of long fibres is 
essential for the production of high quality fabrics. 

Layers of cotton from a number of bales are placed 
on a traveling apron and gradually fed into a machine, 
known as the “Bale Breaker.” The purpose of taking 
cotton from different bales is to secure uniformity. 

The cotton is now in a loose state and is automatic- 
ally fed into a large pipe and blown to the picker room, 
sometimes several hundred feet away. While in 
transit much of the heavier dirt falls between rods 
especially constructed in the pipes for this purpose. 
The cotton is automatically fed in its fluffy state to 
machines, known as “Pickers,” whose function is to 
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beat out the coarser impurities and deliver it in rolls 
of batting, called “Laps,” and from the last machine 
emerges a sheet of fairly clean cotton. 

It is essential the “Lap” be of uniform thickness and 
weight. This is accomplished automatically by an in- 
genious mechanism. 

The huge roll is then weighed and variation of only 
one-half pound is allowed. 

The next process is known as “Carding,” the pur- 
pose of which is to remove all short fibres, dirt, sticks, 
particles of leaves and other impurities that were not 
removed by the pickers. 

The work is done by millions of fine teeth. They do 
the final disentangling of fibres and lay them approxi- 
mately parallel. The fibres are carded into a gossamer 
web, usually about forty inches wide, which in turn 
is “doffed” into a light, round cotton rope an inch in 
diameter and is automatically coiled in a can, This 
clean white rope of parallel fibres is called the “Sliver.” 

The cans, when full, are removed from the Carding 
machine to the Drawing machine. Here six “Slivers” 
are combined and run through rollers revolving at dif- 
ferent speeds, drawing out the fibres into a smaller 
rope. 

Roving is the next process, and here a slight twisting 
strengthens the interlocked fibres and reduces the size 
“Inter 


of the strand gradually through “Slubber,” 


mediate” and “Fine.” It is then wound on spools, or 
bobbins, and taken to the spinning frames where the 


The 


Ring Frame is the most commonly used in the Ameri- 


“Roving” is spun, or twisted; into a fine thread. 


can cotton mills, for it draws, twists and winds the 
thread all at the same time. As it 1s spun the yarn 1s 


wound on bobbins 


Yarn Is Strengthened 


From this point on, the yarn is merely being pre- 
pared for weaving into cloth. Filling yarn goes direct 
from the spinning frame to the loom, stopping only 
for a short process of “Conditioning,” but the warp 
yarn must first be prepared to stand a heavier strain 
in the weaving process. The warp yarn is wound on 


This is 


The operator 


spools by a machine known as the “Spooler.” 
a simple operation, done very rapidly 
has to be on the lookout for broken strands which must 
be retied with the aid of a clever device held in the 
hand, called the “Barber Knotter.” When the two 
ends are placed in the knotter it ties them together by 


the mere pressure of the thumb 
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Making Ready For the Loom 


The spools of yarn are placed in “Creels” and wound 
on section beams, approximately as wide as the finished 
cloth. The process is known as “Warping.” Yarn 
after being spun, is covered with a fine fuzz, which 
would interfere with the weaving if it remained. It 
therefore, is passed through a bath of boiling sizing it 
the “Slasher,” is dried on steam heated drums and the 
threads are wound parallel on a loom beam. The yarn 
after this treatment, has a hard, dry surface and is 
better able to withstand the strain of weaving. 

The next step, before placing the beam in the loom 
is known as “Drawing In.” This prepares the thread 
for the loom by passing them through the “Harness’ 
by means of an automatic machine. At the same time 
the threads also are passed through individual stop 
motion wires, relaxing on any one of which will brin; 
the loom to a stop, and through the “Reeds,” the latte: 
of which keep them in the proper position durin; 
weaving. 

Weaving Without Human Help 


The next step is tying the warp in the loom, an 
after it is done and the loom started, the actual weav 
ing is accomplished, practically without human hel; 
The shuttle flies back and forth at a terrific speed, an: 
when the thread on the bobbin is exhausted it drop 
out and a new bobbin is automatically supplied to th 
shuttle, without stopping the loom. 

The harness alternately raises and lowers, formin 
and reforming the diamond shaped shed through whic 
the shuttle passes; and after each trip of the shutt! 
the reeds press the filling thread tightly into the war 
producing a wear resisting fabric. 

The cloth is then removed to the cloth room, whet 
it is carefully inspected. It is now known as “Grey 
goods and is a brownish white color. The snowy whit 
finish, so necessary in modern cloth, is produced | 
bleaching. The first step is to sew the ends of tl 
cloth together so that it can be run through the bleac! 
ery in a single unit. In order to remove objectionab! 
fuzz, the cloth is run rapidly through gas flames « 
over hot plates, and is quickly cooled in water. Th 
process is known as “Singeing.” 


Washed, Ironed and Dried 


Bleaching is accomplished by boiling the cloth, pr: 


viously prepared, for several hours with live steam | 


huge Kiers. After boiling and passing through certa 
chemical solutions, the cloth is washed with clean f 
tered water in washing machines and emerges a snow 


white fabric. 
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It is starched, ironed and dried on the tentering 
machine which also gradually and gently stretches it 
back to the finished width. The latter is accomplished 
by means of automatic clips attached to an endless 
chain which pulls a little wider as the cloth approaches 
the delivery end. 

Calendering is the next step and is the manufacturer’s 
equivalent of the housewife’s ironing. This process 
consists of passing the cloth between rollers varying 


WRITING PLAYS: A PROJECT IN 
COMMUNITY CIVICS 


from two to six in number, some cold, some hot, accord- 
ing to the results desired. Pressure is added in many 
cases and friction often obtained by varying the speed 
of opposite rollers. 

After a final strict inspection, the cloth is folded to 
suit the requirements of the trade and, for identification 
purposes, is stamped or ticketed with such well known 
brands as Fruit of the Loom, Hero, Chapman X, etc., 
according to the construction of the cloth produced. 


By MISS JULIE F. KOCH 


(The plan of correlating English and community 
vies has led to so many educational experiments since 
rofessor Hill of the University of Chicago first sug- 
ested the idea that the scheme can no longer be called 
. passing fad. The phase of the project that has been 
| most help to me in teaching civics is the dramatiza- 
n of that material which, because of its frequent 
esentation in the grades, lacks newness, but yet must 
incorporated in the course if the student is to be 
ientated properly in all aspects of the life of his 
mmunity. No matter how crude the attempt may be, 

e lad has, at least, had the benefit of one of the best 
rms of self-expression; he has had to put down his 
as in coherent form, has had to use his imagination, 
d, sometimes, has revealed under a solemn exterior 
sense of humor that has broken down the barriers 
reserve between him and his teacher. There has 
en very little deliberate plagiarism, although, of 
urse, an idea may be secured through all the chan- 
ls resorted to by the grown-up author, and it would 
a queer world if the movies did not furnish many. 
evertheless, while in ordinary themes I have found 
zh school youngsters totally devoid of any sense of 
nor about copying whole sentences of authors in 
iting plays, a very nice sense of honor has prevailed. 
is may be because the dramatization of a chapter of 
00k has been an acceptable assignment. The titles 

e chosen by the children, and no help is given. Each 
thor reads his play, or arranges for its being acted; 
metimes a vote is taken on the best play, and for 
the little competitive devices are resorted to to 
use a sense of pride in creative work. The playlet 
health was written for Health Week, and shows 

w a child reacted to the stimuli of the class room 
scussion. ) 


Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


few minutes.) 


KNIGHTS OF HEALTH 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Marks. 

HELEN Marks. 

JoHn Marks. 
HEALTH. 

NursE, or Mrs. JONeEs. 
PATIENTS IN HosPITAL. 


SCENE I 
Piace: Study in Mark’s Home. 
Time: Eight O'clock. 

Joun: I don’t see any sense in studying about 
health. I have studied about health ever since I was 
in the third grade. 

Heten: Maybe you have, John, but perhaps you 
can understand it better now than you could then. 

jJoun: Humph! I am not going to study. 

Heten: I don’t care whether you study or not but 
you would be better off if you would. Now, please, 
be quiet, for I want to study. 

Joun: Well, | like that talk about me being quiet. 
What about yourself ? 

Heten: You know you started talking, but please 
be quiet, ‘now. 

Jonn: I may have started talking but I notice you 
have said quite a few words yourself. 

Heten: What difference does it make who was 
talking? If mother was here you would be studying. 

Joun: Aw—you make me tired. 

(No response from Helen. Silence reigns for a 
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Joun: I say, Sis, how many pages did we have on 
health? I guess it won't hurt me to study a little. 

Heten: From page 260 to 290. 

(Suddenly the door opens and Health enters.) 

Heattn: How much do either of you know about 
health ? 

Joun: Who are you anyway? I thought you were 
a burglar. 

Heattnu: I am Health, and I have come to show 
you what a priceless gift you have in health; by show- 
ing you some of the unfortunates who do not have 
health, perhaps you will want to learn all you can 
about health. Follow me. 

(Health and children leave room. Curtain lowered.) 


SCENE II 
Piace: A children’s ward in a hospital. 
Time: 8:30 o'clock, 


(Health and children enter room.) 

Heattu: Here we are in a children’s ward in this 
hospital. Now let's see the poor little patients. (She 
indicates the occupant of a small white bed.) Now, 
see, here is a boy who strained his eyes reading in an 
insufficient light. He may never see again. 

Heren: Oh, you see, John, what will happen to 
you if you don't stop studying by your dim study lamp 

Joun: Humph— 

Heattu: See this poor little girl; she has pneu 
monia. Maybe she will tell you how she got it. 
(Walking to bedside of child) How did 
you get pneumonia, dear? 


HELEN 


Cup: When | started out to play last week, my 
mother told me to put on my coat and tam, but I 
thought my sweater was much prettier than my coat 
so I put it on and my tam was a different color than 
my sweater so | decided to wear nothing on my head 
I played until I was chilled, then I had a fever and 
finally they brought me here 

Joun: It seems to me I remember a girl named 
Helen Marks who wore a gweater instead of her coat 
last week 
Come, I will show 


Heaitu: Now don't quarrel 


you another sad case. See this little boy? He hasn't 
taken care of his teeth, and he will have to have a set 
of false teeth for the rest of his life 

Heven : (shuddering) How terrible! 

Joun: I say, Sonny, how did you happen to neg- 
lect your teeth? 

Boy: I didn’t brush my teeth because ! thought it 


was unnecessary labor. 


Heattu: Now, here is a child who played in the 
street and an auto ran over him. You see where he is 
now. 

Heten: I never play in the streets. 

Joun: Why, Helen, I saw you and Rita bouncing 
a ball in the street yesterday. 

Heten: Well, I am quite old enough to get out of 
the street if I see an auto coming. 

Heattu: That is just it, dear. Every child thinks 
he can get out of the way but it seems they can’t. 

(A busy nurse enters the ward.) 

Nurse: My goodness! How did you get in? Well, 
if it isn’t Health! I'm sorry but you must go now s 
the children can go to sleep. 

HeattH: Good night, Miss Jones. 

Nurse or Miss Jones: Good night. 

(Health and children leave the room.) 


CURTAIN LOWERED. 


SCENE III 


Pace: Study in Mark’s home. 
Time: Nine o'clock. 

Heattu: Well, my children, do you wish to keep 
your health? 

Born: I'll say we do! 

Joun: I thought I knew something about healt! 
but I found out I didn’t know much. 

Heten: You have taught us more than we could 
ever learn from the school books, and now I will tr) 
to preserve mine and others’ health. 

Heattu: You have just expressed the slogan 0! 
the Knights of Health which is: “Preserve the healt! 
of the nation.” Would you like to be knights of healt! 
which is an organization trying to preserve health? 

joTH: Yes. 

Heattu: (Pinning a badge on cach) Now you ar 
kmights of health. If you will try to interest others i 
health, you will be worthy knights but remember 
“Practice what you preach.” Now, good night, m 
knights of health. 

Boru: Good night, Health. 
room) 


(Health leaves th 
Hecen: Hasn't it been a wonderful experience? 
Joun: It sure has. I guess that is about the firs: 
thing you and I have agreed on in many a long day 


Hecen: Yes it is 


Joun: Here comes mother. 

(Mother enters.) 

HeLen 
of health. 


© mother! listen to this. We are knight: 
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Joun: Yes, Health took us to the hospital and 
e showed us what would happen if we did not preserve 
is our health. 
| MotuHer: But who is Health? 
Heten: She was a young girl in a hiking suit. 
se Joun: She wasn’t a young girl; she was an old 
lady. 


Heten: Why, John, how absurd. 

MotnHer: It doesn’t make any difference. You 
both saw her differently, but it has been a wonderful 
lesson, and now you must go to bed if you wish to 


stay healthy. (They leave room.) 
CURTAIN LOWERED. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


1 # Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the 
The Universi 


t of Latin 
ty of North Carolina 


A Plea For Etymology 


- THE catalogue of faculty members of colleges 
and universities we commonly read: Mr. So-and-so, 
Professor of Latin Language and Literature. It is 
evident that a distinction between language and liter- 
‘ture is to be made. Rightly so, for language-study is 

it literature-study. It is conceivable that certain lan- 
euages may be worthy of careful study, whereas their 
‘teratures may be of little interest and less importance. 
\lany centuries of scholarship have denied Latin a 
On the contrary, its literary and 
are 


vce among these. 
nguistic values are established. If indeed we 
iking the most of our literary heritage, it can hardly 
said that we are doing so with our linguistic one. 
To define language as a vehicle of thought leads 
turally to the command, “get the thought”; and the 
iphasis will be placed on translation. This is indeed 
creditable end in itself, provided that quality and 
uracy of idiom be the chief care. Such a definition, 
wever, is elemental and not definitive of the livest 
lead” language the world has seen, and one whose 
ements are very much at work in most of the lan- 
iages of the civilized world. 
The Latin language is more than a vehicle: it is a 
lence, intricate and varied. To know this fact and 
profit by it is at least a duty of language teachers at 
rge, and especially of teachers of Latin, who may to 
onsiderable extent declare a corner on English and 
| mance Etymology. Our English language is so 
gely based on Latin that we have a special benefit 
derive from studying Latin Etymology, in addition 
its help toward a deeper appreciation and keener 
lerstanding in interpreting Latin authors. 
tymology was virtually removed from the curricu- 
when high schools became common and Latin was 
ost universally introduced. Have Latin 
| up this side of their trust? For, surely, it devolves 
s 1 considerable extent upon them. If a negative 


teachers 


answer is not far wrong, the dropping of Etymology 
from the course of study was a great educational mis- 
take, but one which can be largely remedies by corre- 
lating it with the teaching of Latin. This is such a 
natural correlation that one would with reason con- 
sider it a postulate. Etymologies can be introduced 
very early in the Latin student’s career, and with much 
interest and a certain amount of relief to teacher and 
student. It is a regrettable fact, and commonly known, 
that and many 
abound in erratic or false etymologies. 


commentaries 
his has, no 
doubt, discouraged some of the best teachers who 


current dictionaries 


would otherwise have followed their consciences. 

The Science of Language is comparatively modern, 
and has been largely left to specialists; or, perhaps it 
would be nearer true to say that they have too closely 
But such 
a state of affairs is disappearing, and access to this 
knowledge is easy. In his recent little book, “The 
Making of Latin,” Professor R. S. Conway, of Man- 


guarded this new knowledge for themselves. 


chester and Cambridge, gives us an admirable start in 

the right direction, presenting much valuable and nec- 

essary material “meant to be easily understood by any- 

one who has learnt enough to find his way about Latin 


authors with the help of a dictionary, 


his preface.—R. R. R. 


quoting from 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 


Conducted by H. R. HUSE 
of the rtment of Lang 
niversity of North Carolina 


I N THIS ISSUE of the Journat appears the report 
of the committee on requirements for a high school 


course in French, which was adopted ‘by the French 
section of the North Carolina Education Association, 
and to which attention is particularly called. The re- 
port, although not of an official nature, may be useful 
in indicating to teachers in more definite form the sub- 
ject matter to be covered from the viewpoint of col- 
lege requirements. 
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The Romance Department at the University is very 
anxious to know just what summer school courses in 
French would be of most practical use to the teachers 
of the State, and will welcome any suggestions from 
It is possible that 
several courses will be arranged which will have a 


high school teachers in the field. 


direct bearing upon the teachers’ needs, such as review 
courses in French grammar, advanced composition, 
pronunciation, and conversation. This will represent 
a slight departure from the precedent of former years. 
The department believes that in the summer school, the 
needs of high school teachers should have precedence 
in the arrangement of courses, and is anxious to hear 
from them and to coéperate actively with them. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Dr. W. M. Dey, 
University of North Carolina. 


The Romance Department of the University is very 
anxious to receive communications from teachers in 
the State concerning summer school courses. In 
former vears the courses offered have duplicated largely 
the work given in the regular academic year. This 
vear some of the regular courses will necessarily have 
to be continued, but a special effort will be made to 
arrange the curriculum in order to meet the greatest 
practical needs of high school teachers. Any sugges 
tions as to what courses would be most useful will be 
very welcome 

The courses for which provision has already been 
made include two courses primarily for teachers, one 
in French phonetics and another in French conversa- 
tion. The aim of the phonetics course is largely prac 
tical, that is, to give the greatest possible amount of 
time to actual practice in the reproduction of French 
sounds, words and phrases. Experience has shown that 
intensive work of this kind accomplishes surprising 
results even in the very limited period of six weeks. 
The conversation course will offer further opportunity 
for work in spoken French. Certain of the more ele- 
mentary courses will be adapted to the special needs 
of teachers by providing especially for grammar review 
and practice in French composition. All of the courses 
will count for credit toward the regular academic 
degree 

It has become obvious that improvement cf language 
work generally throughout the State involves the high 
schools and the universities in a common interest. The 
problems cannot be treated separately 
teachers will appreciate the desire of the Romance De- 


It is hoped that 


partment of the University to coéperate with them, and 
will feel free to call upon it for any service it may be 
able to offer. 


THE GERMAN COLUMN 


by Professor WALTER D. TOY 
The University of North Carolina 


Studies for Teachers of German 


The Sturm und Drang 


N 1770-1780, just before Goethe and Schiller brought 
I to maturity the seed sown by Klopstock, Wieland, 
and Lessing, there came over Germany a torrent of 
intense revolutionary feeling in favor of individual 
freedom from every kind of restriction. 

The demand was made for perfect liberty in all the 
concerns of life—in government, religion, law, liter- 
ature, and society. There was to be no sort of re- 
striction. 

If we were to judge by the bitterness and extrava- 
gance of many of the revolutionary books produced in 
this period, we should expect to see a revolution in 
Germany as destructive as that in France in 1789. 

But the fierce attacks against all regulation of civic 
life never found any expression in actual deeds. So- 
ciety was not overthrown, no political revolution 
followed. 

This literary movement was called by the historians 
of literature Der Sturm und Drang, The Storm and 
Stress, the title of a drama written by Klinger in 1776. 

It will be at once recalled that this revolutionary 
demand for freedom was felt about this time in other 
parts of the world. In France the same demand cul 
minated in the great revolution of 1789. Likewise our 
American colonies in 1776 fought for relief against 
unjust taxation imposed by the mother country. 

While the violence of this demand for liberty gradu- 
ally subsided after the ten-year period mentioned, there 
remained traces of such individualistic claims in Ger- 
man literature 

There was a large mass of writing, most of which 
has now only an historical interest. But even the men 
of genius were infected for a time by this disease. Les- 
sing, Goethe, and Schiller had their attacks. 

In another issue we shall speak of the Sturm und 
Drang productions of these men. 

For a full treatment of this phase of German liter- 
ature see Francke, Priest, and Scherer. 
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THE SPANISH COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. A. A. SHAPIRO 
Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina 


Spanish Books and Periodicals 
N° TEACHER need confine his or her own read- 


ing to the texts employed in class. Three avenues 
extend the instructor’s approach to Spanish print: pur- 
chase of one’s own books and periodicals; the public 
libraries ; the libraries of colleges and universities. 
Private purchase is a matter entirely within the juris- 
Individual tastes, 
budget, proximity to foreign bookstores, travel, as 
Une 
always, of course, secure catalogs from houses 
like Stechert, Brentano, Zabala and Maurin of New 


diction of each Spanish teacher. 


well as many other considerations, regulate this. 
can 


York; Schoenhof of Boston—these are only sugges- 
tions—and order classics or contemporary works at dis- 
cretion. The use of public and college libraries is also 
dependent upon various factors. Accessibility is most 
important. One teaching in a high school located near 
a large university, or in a metropolis with a consider- 
able foreign population, has a considerable advantage. 
In North Carolina, there are no cities with a large 
Spanish element. But there are colleges in several cen- 
ters—Chapel Hill, Davidson, Durham, Raleigh, Wake 
Forest, Wilson, and elsewhere. If a teacher does not 
live right in one of these places, she will find books 
can be borrowed by mail. 

The books of the library of the University of North 
Carolina are available by mail to any teacher. Space 
prevents even an attempt at a complete list of Spanish 
books of a general literary nature which are found on 
the shelves, and which Spanish teachers may borrow 
by mail for their own reading. The following are 
given merely as a sample. Information regarding 
authors and subjects are always received with attention 
at the library; and this column will be glad to help 
any teacher within the State who is looking for Span- 
ish reading. In the list below, numbers are given on 
the Dewey Decimal System, as found in the general 
catalog of the Library of the University of North 
Carolina. A few individual titles are given; for the 
most part, only the author is indicated. 

Fitzmaurice, 

860.9. F55 
Mérimée, E. 

860.9. M56p. 
Salcedo Ruiz 


“on, Pedro 


Kelly J. “A History of Spanish Literature.” 
Available in English, Spanish, or French edition. 


“Précis d'histoire de la littérature espagnole.” 


860.9. $162. 
Especially : 

“El sombrero 

“La Alpujarra.” “El final de Norma.” 


“La literatura espafiola.” 4 vols. 
“Obras.” 14 vols. 863. A432. 

“Diario de un testigo de la guerra de Africa.” 

de tres picos.” 


Alvarez Quintero, Joaquin and Serafin. “Teatro completo.” 
12 vols. 862. A47. No more delightful work has been 
written in Spanish in the last half century than is found in 
any of the works of these brothers. 

Baroja, Pio. “Obras.” 30 vols. 868. B26. Especially: 
“QO César o nada.” “Las inquietudes de Shanti Andia.” “El 
mundo es ansi.” 

Benavente, Jacinto. “Teatro.” 28 vols. 862. B45. Prac- 
tically any of this man’s work may be selected for reading 
with the certainty that one will find high and sane ideas, 
most interestingly and artistically set forth. 

“Obras.” 11 vols. 
Alvareda.” “La 


Caballero, Fernan (Cecilia Boh! de Faber). 
868. Cll. Especially: “La familia de 
gabiota.” “Clemencia.” 

862. E 74. Especially: 


“Mar sin orillas.” 


“Lagrimas.” “La farisea.” 


Eschegaray, José. “Obras.” “Para 
“El gran galeote.” 


“Al- 


tal culpa tal pena.” 

“La esposa del vengador.” “En el seno de la muerte.” 
gunas veces aqui.” 

Palacio Valdés, Armando. 20 vols. 862. 


Especially : 


“Obras completas.” 
863. P43e. 
“Napoleon en Chamar- 


Pérez Galdés, Benito. “Obras.” 


“El audaz.” “El doctor Centeno.” 
Roch.” “La fontana 
“Electra.” 


862. 


“La familia de leén 
“Gloria.” 


Linares Rivas, Manuel. 


tin.” “Bailén.” 


de oro.” “Dona Perfecta.” 
L73. 
“En Flandes se ha puesto el sol.” 
“El pobrecito carpintero.” 862. M35p. 

862. N97h. 
V16. 


“Teatro.” 15 vols. 


Marquina, Eduardo. 
M35e. 


Nunez de Arce, Gaspar. 


862. 


“El haz de lefia.” 


Valera, Juan. “Obras.” 52 vols. 863. 


The few works listed above are only a suggestion. 
Persons in this State interested in Spanish reading can 
borrow any book on the shelves of the Romance De- 
partment in the Library by making application through 
the mail. There is no charge except postage sufficient 
to frank the book. 

Summer School 


Following is a list of the courses offered by the 
Spanish Department of the University of North Caro- 
lina for the summer of 1925. 


Persons interested in 
taking courses may communicate with Dr. S. E. Leav- 
itt, head of the Spanish Department, who will be glad 
to outline preliminary reading related to courses in the 
Summer School. 


sl Elementary course, for beginners. Credit, one course, 
Mr. Stabb. 

Elementary course, for those who had had s1 or its 
equivalent. 


E. Ten hours a week, first term only. 


Credit, one course, E. 
second term only. Mr. Leavitt. 


Ten hours a week, 


Teachers’ course. 
week 
phonetics ; 


Five 
Spanish 
study of the Spanish vowel and 


Credit, one course, E I, II. 


hours a First term. Mr. Leavitt. 
detailed 
consonant sounds by the phonetic method. 
Spanish drama of the nineteenth century 
or G, I, IL. 


Mr. Leavitt. 


Credit, one 


course, C Five hours a week. Both terms 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


9,000 High School Graduates 


There are in round numbers nine thousand pupils 
expecting to graduate from the secondary schools of 
North Carolina this spring. In the fall somewhat more 
than half of those who graduate will enter higher in- 
stitutions to continue their preparation for life’s duties. 


Traveling Libraries 


The North Carolina Library Commission now owns 
377 separate traveling libraries containing 16,000 books 
which are constantly in circulation from one end of the 
State to the other, according to Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, 
who is secretary and director of the Division of Travel- 
ing Libraries of the Library Commission. 


Wake Plans to Consolidate Schools 


Superintendent of Schools John C. Lockhart and the 
Wake County Board of Education, according to the 
Raleigh News and Observer of April 12, have plans 
well under way for the consolidation of Wake's schools 
into one well orgamized system that will provide equal- 
ity of educational opportunity for all the children of 
the county. Instead of 71 schools, as at present, under 
the new plan of consolidation there will be only 19 
Eight or nine of these will be made standard elementary 
and high schools, and the remaining ten or eleven will 
be standard elementary schools 


Talks With Boys 


C. W. Phillips, of the Greensboro city schools, has 


for several months now been running in the Sunday 
issue of the Greensboro Daily News a series of “Talks 
with Boys” which the Editor of the JourNa. wishes 
to commend to the high school boys of North Carolina, 
and to their parents and teachers as well. These talks 
are straight from the heart of a sensible man young 


enough in years to sympathize with boys and to appre- 
ciate their attitudes, ideals, and motives, and yet wise 
enough to understand how potent these attitudes, ideals, 
and motives are as guiding and moulding forces in the 
life of youth. Mr. Phillips’ “Talks” are sound to the 
core both pedagogically and morally. Here’s one who 
believes they will help to shape into better citizens many 
of the youngsters who read them. 


Where the Star Still Shines 


According to newspaper accounts, 35,000 people re- 
cently attended the Easter services of the Moravians 
at old Salem (Winston-Salem). The Easter services 
of the Moravians conducted by the congregation and 
the community of the Home Church are, according to 
competent observers, among the most impressive re- 
ligious services held by any church in America. Of 
all the gifted writers that have written about this fine 
old community and its religious life and ceremonies, 
none, so far as the Editor is aware, has told the story 
of the place with such fidelity and literary charm as 
has Miss Winifred Kirkland in a delightful little book 
entitled, “Where the Star Still Shines,” published by 
George H. Doran. 


ANNEX YOURSELF TO A CAUSE 


I DO NOT believe that a nobler blessing can come into 
the life of a young man who is going to be a serious 
young man, and a serious old man, and who is going 
to take a good part in life, than to try to annex him- 
self right at the start of life to some great cause; some 
big idea that touches men and not himself alone. 

That is why I so often thank God, if you will allow 
the personal allusion, that it was my good fortune upon 
the very lintels of life to get annexed to a great idea. 
The blessing did not come by favor or merit. It was 
a colossal good fortune which came to me out of the 
dear heavens. 1 thank God for getting annexed to 
this idea of service for the people—all the people, the 
high, the low, the bond, the free, the rich, the poor, 
the black, the white. It has helped to put a little 
splendor into many a gloomy and haggard day in my 
life, and to give a sort of dignity to hard work when 
all the heavens seemed black. Therefore, I say to you, 
try to annex yourself to a cause—put yourself close to 
some big idea that helps men along; that enriches 
society, and though you may fail or fall, be sure of one 
thing: the great cause in which God stands will go 
marching grandly on and your soul will go marching 
along with it—Edwin A. Alderman. 
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THE SPANISH COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 43) 


s21 The novels of Blasco Ibafiez. Credit, one half course, 
C or G, I, Il. First term. Mr. Leavitt. 


Summer Travel 


Teachers expecting to go abroad will be starting 
plans about this season of the year. A good party is, 
for most people, the only comprehensive and economical 
way of traveling. The Spanish Department of the 
University will be happy to furnish information (in- 
formally, as it has no connection with any party, and 
this column is not an advertising medium). In the 
last few days, announcements have been received about 
the following tours: 

Professor E. H. Young’s European Tour, under the manage- 
ment of Bennet’s Travel Bureau (Dixie Tourist Agency, 
First National Bank Building, Durham). 

Pattison’s Mexico Tour, which includes six weeks at the Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Mexico (Mr. G. M. Pattison, P. O. 
Box 1181, San Antonio, Texas). 

[he Summer School of Spanish at the University of Puerto 
Rico (Josephine W. Holt, cor. Eighth and Marshall Streets, 
Richmond, Virginia). 

William and Mary Summer School in Europe (in connection 
with the University of Toulouse). Consists of five weeks 
study and six weeks travel. Cost about six hundred dollars. 
(Mr. J. C. Lyons, 301 Hillsboro St., Chapel Hull.) 


Modern Language Association 


Invitations are out to the fifth annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of North Carolina, 
January 29 to 31, at Raleigh. This notice will not see 
publication until after the meeting, owing to lateness 
n receiving the official communication. 


Summer Schools of Spanish 


This column has already given a parti: ! list of sum- 
ier schools of Spanish. This may be supplemented 
1y information contained in a pamphlet, “Summer 
schools of Spanish,” reprinted from the March, 1925, 
ssue of the “Bulletin of the Pan-American Union,” 
vhich can be secured by application to the Govern- 
nent Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The following is a synopsis of the pamphlet: 


In Spain, summer schools are held under the direc- 
tion of: (1) “Centro de Estudios Histéricos,” with 
Operation by the Universidad de Madrid and other 
panish educational centers. Ramon Menéndez Pidal 
nd Tomas Navarro Tomas, known to all students as 
e leading authorities in Spain of Spanish literature 
nd linguistics, have general supervision. The 1925 


session will open around July 13 and last about four 
weeks. Classes are held on the Spanish novel, music, 
theater, linguisitics, geography, history, fine arts, pen- 
insular culture, and so forth. Visits will be made to 
points of interest in the capital and nearby places. 

(2) Escuela Normal at Alicante, where is given a 
five weeks’ course in Spanish language, literature, con- 
versation, teaching methods, and commercial subjects, 
in connection with the Escuela Normal of Alicante and 
the Universidad de Valencia. This is part of a tour 
arranged by Sr. J. Liorens, Takoma Park, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

There is a summer school conducted by the Uni- 
versidad Nacional in Mexico City, offering courses in 
Spanish literature and phonetics, Mexican and Span- 
ish-American geography, music, art, history, and so 
forth. The faculty is exceptionally able, the conditions 
congenial, the climate delightful, and there are special 
railroad rates for students going to the school. In- 
formation may be secured from Sr. M. Romero de 
Terreros, Secretary of the Summer School, Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Mexico, Mexico, D. F. 


A tour arranged by the College of William and 
Mary has entered into a special arrangement with the 
summer school at the Universidad de Mexico. This 
trip includes also a week in Cuba. Information may 
be obtained from Sr. C. E. Castafieda, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Costa Rica has given summer schools in 1922 and 
1923, with courses on Spanish and Spanish-American 
literature, geography, history, and the Spanish lan- 
guage. Information can be obtained from Sr. S. 
Gutierrez; Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

The University of Porto Rico offers summer work 
from July 2 to August 19, with courses in Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature, history, music, and so 
forth. Information can be secured from Miss J. W. 
Holt, cor. Eighth and Marshall Streets, Richmond, Va. 


Teachers may be reminded again of the splendid 
Summer School of Spanish conducted at Middlebury 
College, Vermont, under the direction of Professor pa 
Moreno-Lacalle. Here the teacher, though still in 
the United States, is for the duration of the summer 
school in an absolutely Spanish atmosphere, where Eng- 
lish is taboo and one speaks, hears, and thinks only 
in the idiom of the ingenioso caballero. Though one 
necessarily lacks the foreign milieu, one has all the 
linguistic advantages of going abroad (the corps of 
native Spanish teachers is hand picked), plus a con- 
siderable saving in expense. 
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For teachers unable to go abroad or leave North 
Carolina this year, and especially for those having to 
satisfy at once certain requirements for certification, 
the following courses offered at the University this 
summer will be of interest. It will be noticed that the 
list is somewhat smaller than that of the past two 
summers. 

Spanish 1, full course, two hours a day, first session. 

Spanish 2 (continuation of Spanish 1), full course, 
two hours a day, second session. 

Spanish 1 and 2 are intended to give a foundation 
course in Spanish grammar, pronunciation, reading, 
and oral work. 

The following advanced courses are conducted by 
Dr. S. E 


normal school credit 


Leavitt, and lead to college, graduate, or 
Spanish phonetics, a course for teachers. The prin- 
ciples of speech production, with considerable practice 
in oral work and conversation. 
The novels of Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. 
The Romantic Drama of the nineteenth century. 
The 


century. 


drama of the 


second half of the nineteenth 


formation, should communicate at once with Dr. S. E. 


Leavitt, head of the Spanish, Department, University 


of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C 
Modern Language Association 
MC DI RN North 


Carolina met at Raleigh on Friday. January 30. in 


the Sunday 


Language Association of 


School of the Edenton Street Church The 
attendance was not large, owing to the fact that an 
nouncements of the meeting had been sent out scarcely 
a week before the date 

“ection was presided overt by Dr 
North Carolina. For the 


vear 1925-1926, Dr. Leavitt was re-elected 


The Spanish 
eavitt of the niversit 
hairman 


lhe prorram onsisted 


} three parts: a statement 
by Dr. A. A. Shapiro, of the University of North Caro 
lina, of the progress of Spanish instruction im the 
State; a report of the Committee for a standard tw 
ear hi hool course, made by the Chairman, Dr 

eavitt ; and a talk by Miss Augustine La Rochelle. of 


the Spanish Department of the North Carol 
Mexico 


summer travel and courses to teachers of Spanish from 


na ( ollege 


for Women, of the 


opportunities offers tor 


the nited States 


It was the consensus of opinion at the meeting that 


the advancement of Spanish instruction in Carolina ts 


dependent primarily upon the high school teachers An 


imcreasing body of well trained, enthusiastic, capable 


teachers in the secondary schools is absolutely essential 


if North Carolina is to impress favorably with its in- 
struction in Castilian those other sections of the country 
where the teaching of Spanish is on a plane with the 
most modern and progressive methods. In this con- 
nection, it is highly desirable that a larger representa- 
tion of the high school teachers be present at the 
annual meetings of the Spanish Section of the Modern 
Language Association, to discuss among themselves 
and with the college instructors problems of mutual 
concern and interest. At the next meeting, it is 
planned to have a large part of the program in the 
hands of the high school teachers. 

Copies of the recommendations of the Committee for 
a standard two year high school course are being sent 
to all high school teachers in the State, and additional 
copies may be secured upon application to Dr. S. E. 
Leavitt, Chairman, University of North Carolina; Miss 
\ugustine La Rochelle, North Carolina College for 
Women ; Professor F. K. Fleagle, North Carolina State 
College. The value of this standardization will become 
apparent from consideration of the following matters 

Fhe outline aims to sum up the amount of work to 
be covered in each of the two years which at present 
onstitute the usual high school course in Spanish 
This is done in two divisions. In the first, one finds 
carefully mapped out the material to be gone over in 
each year, oral work, formal dictation, 
In the second, is a tabulation of all the 
points of grammar, topically 


grammar, 
verbs, reading 


arranged, a compre- 


hensive list useful not only for those teachers who 


may have pupils to prepare for entrance examinations, 
yuut of value to consult during the year to see how one 
is covering the ground. It will be found of use also 
in giving regular tests 

hoped that the formal recognition of the col- 
| 


It is 


universities of the State of this outline as a 


uniform basis of entrance requirements will mean 


that the high schools will 


prepare their 
Any pupil in North Carolina, 


therefore who has aom 


this scheme 


mis by 


two years of high school 


Spanish, is assured that he is prepared to enter any 

gher institution of learning in the State without fear 
i wether he is qualified to do the work. Once he 
has faithfully satished the requirements as outlined, he 


is prepared to go on to college, even if he should not 


his mind to enter until the day he graduates 


from high school 


This list of requirements benefits both high school 


her and pupil. The pupil has the assurance that 
he has done the preluminary work to enable him to go 


advanced Spanish 


on with more | 


courses in college. 
Che teacher is freed of the uneasiness which goes with 
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a lack of uniformity; what she has been giving her 
pupils in two years of Spanish may always have satis- 
fied the work in A College; but her graduates do not 
get along so well in B College or in C College. It 
is not that she has failed to equip her charges properly ; 
she has merely stressed matters not considered so 
essential at B or C College. But with a standard to 
check up by, she is always sure of satisfying the 
requirements of all institutions. 

High School Spanish, as was brought out in the 
statement on the progress of that language in the 
State, is still in its early stages. The future of the 
language is now in the hands of those teaching it and 
in the hands of those being prepared to teach it. The 
roblem has been recognized all along . . . in the 
March, 1923, number of the HicH Scnoor JourNat, 
for example, there appeared an article on the subject. 


f 


panish is bound to spread; but the amount of its in- 
rease, and the quality, depend upon the concerted and 
ntelligent efforts North Carolina teachers make to 
ssist its progress. For the present, one of the greatest 
ings to be done to assist that progress is to make 
e system of standardization a reality 
Miss La Rochelle made it clear in a very interesting 
nd colorful sketch, that Mexico City is an ideal place 
take summer work in the Spanish language and 
teratures, both for its excellent situation high in the 
uintains, and for the splendid teaching and library 
ilities. Every effort is made by the authorities to 
nder the stay of the visitors pleasant and profitable, 
nd even private families coéperate to make the 
achers from the United States feel at home. In addi 
n, the country offers every charm of an exotic and 
reign environment; and the teacher can bring back 
numerable articles of interest to herself and pupils, 
pecially to use in the way of realia. 


TWO TEACHERS* 
WO TEACHERS—Two teachers are working 
side by side, teaching the same grades, doing the 
ime work and supposedly, getting the same results, 
(me has a strong and pleasing personality ; the other 
olorless. 


} 


(ne shakes hands with a firm, warm grip; the other 


ps her hand in yours like a wet codfish 


the other indifferent 


‘Ine ts kindly sympathetic ; 
(One stands squarely on her own feet ; the other needs 
itches 


‘Ine inspires love of work; the other inspires indif- 


rence or downright hatred of work 


srmal of the N. FE 4 Vol. 14, N 4 April 192 


One is loyal to all that is best; the other not disloyal, 
but unloyal. 

One teaches living souls; the other teaches facts. 

One travels the sunlit heights; the other the narrow 
ravine. 

One lives to teach; the other teaches to live. 

One’s chief pay is in the joy of accomplishment and 
in the growing souls of her children; the other's only 
pay is in a city check.—H’. J. R., in Everett, Mass., 
Bulletin. 


State High School Athletic 
Association Meets 


Hl SECOND annual meeting of the High School 

Athletic Association of North Carolina was held 
in the Peabody Building at Chapel Hill on May 16, 
1925, with Mr. N. W. Walker, chairman of the asso- 
ciation, presiding. 

The secretary reported the total number of high 
schools now members of the association to be 173, and 
of these 173 high schools he reported that 128 had 
taken part within the past twelve months in one or 
more of the contests conducted by the association. 

The number of high schools taking part in the 
various contests had been as follows: football contest, 
4] high schools; basketball contest, 104 high schools ; 
baseball contest, 44 high schools ; inter-scholastic track 
meet, 13 high schools; and inter-scholastic tennis 
tournament, 15 high schools. 

Under the provisions of the constitution of the as 
sociation each member high school has votes at the 
innual meeting in accordance with the number of con 
tests which it has participated in within the past twelve 
months. It was found on this basis that the 128 schools 
referred to above were entitled to a total of 217 votes. 

\ committee on organization Was appointed by the 

urman, this committee consisting of Messrs. O. A 
Hamilton, T. FE. Story, and C. R. Joyner. Upon a roll 
call and an examination of the proxies which had been 
sent in, the committee found that the total number of 
votes present at the meeting was 141, this number con- 
-tituting a quorum 

\n amendment to the constitution of the association 
vas adopted as follows: “Any high school which shall 
knowingly and wilfully use an ineligible player in a 


mtest of the association shall be debarred from taking 


part in the contests of the association for one vear.’” 


[his amendment takes its place as Article XII of the 
constitution 

Mr. Harry Howell, superintendent of the Fayette- 
ille schools, and Mr. John W. Moore, principal of the 
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Winston-Salem high school, were elected to member- 
ship on the executive committee for terms of two years 
each, the term of office to begin on January 1, 1926. 
Various matters having to do with the progress of 
the association were discussed. The secretary pre- 


THE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 


was accepted by the meeting. 


by proxy.—E. R. RANKIN, Secretary. 


Announcement of Preliminary Gift of Three Million Dollars to Establish 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Endowing 
Fellowships for Advanced Study Abroad 


IMON GUGGENHEIM, former United States 
S Senator from Colorado, and his wife, have an- 

nounced a preliminary gift of $3,000,000 for the 
endowment of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation Fellowships for advanced study abroad. 

The purposes of the Foundation are: To improve 
the quality of education and the practice of the arts 
and professions in the United States, to foster research, 
and to provide for the cause of better international 
understanding. 

A bill for a special charter for the Foundation will 
be introduced in the legislature at Albany by Senator 
Courtlandt Nicoll and Assemblyman Phelps Phelps. 

The Foundation is a memorial to the son of Senator 
and Mrs. Guggenheim, who died on April 26, 1922. 
The Foundation offers to young men and women world 
wide opportunities under the freest possible conditions 
to carry on advanced study and research in any field 
of knowledge, or opportunities for the development of 
unusual talent in any of the fine arts including music. 

No age limits are prescribed. Appointees, however, 
must be old enough to have shown marked ability in 
their particular subject. It is expected that ordinarily 
they will not be younger than 25 or older than 35 vears 

The fellowships are’therefore intended for students 
somewhat older than those to whom the Rhodes schol- 
arships are open, including young professors on sab- 
hatical leave, holders of fellowships from individual 
colleges and those who have won distinction in gradu- 
ate study. Only those candidates will be appointed 
who have embarked upon some important piece of 
work and who show exceptional aptitude for research, 
or who demonstrate ability in some one of the fine arts 

These fellowships differ from the Rhodes scholar- 
ships, furthermore, in being open to women as well as 
men and being available for study in any country im 
the world. 

The amount of money available for each fellowship 
will be approximately $2500 a year, but may be more 
or less, depending on individual needs. 


While appointments will be made ordinarily for one 
year, plans which involve two.or three years’ study will 
also be considered and in special cases fellowships will 
be granted for shorter terms with appropriate stipends. 

The first national awards will be made for the aca- 
demic year 1926-1927. It is the purpose of the Foun- 
dation after the first year to maintain annually from 
forty to fifty fellows abroad. The fellowships will be 
open to men and women, married or unmarried, of 
every race, color and creed. 

There is no restriction of the subject to be studied 
or the place where study is to be pursued. The fellow- 
ships are open not only to candidates engaged in re- 
search work along academic or artistic lines but also to 
those interested in the workings of foreign systems of 
government, in the study of social or business condi- 
tions or in productive scholarship in the fields of the 
various learned professions, art and music being espe- 
cially mentioned as among the subjects contemplated. 

The principal obligation imposed on the holders of 
fellowships is that they shall produce contributions to 
knowledge in their special subjects and, secondly, that 
they shall make the result of their studies publicly 
available. Where necessary and deemed wise the 
Foundation will give financial assistance towards pub- 
lication. 

It is expected that the fellowships will ordinarily be 
used for study in Europe, but they may be used as 
well in other parts of the world, as, for example, the 
United States, Latin America, Australia or the Far 
East. 

The plan underlying the Foundation embodies the 
results of the best educational thought in the country. 
The ultimate control of the Foundation will be vested 
in a Board of Trustees composed of the founders and 
others experienced in executive direction of large af- 
fairs. In matters of educational policy the Trustees 
will have the benefit of the advice of an Educational 
Advisory Board which will consist of men and women 
in active educational work including eminent repre- 


sented a financial statement of the association, which 
Seventy-six member 
high schools of the association were represented at the 
annual meeting either by their own school officials or 
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sentatives of the various fields of knowledge and of 
art, connected with the different types of educational 
institutions throughout the United States. 

Senator Guggentheim was prompted in the endow- 
ment of these fellowships by the fact that his son, John 
Simon Guggenheim, who was preparing for Harvard 
University, intended later to undertake a course of 
study abroad. The Senator felt that he would like to 
do something worth while and on a large scale to aid 
other men and women who are qualified to profit by 
study abroad and to do this in memory of his son. 
That was the genesis of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. 

With this general purpose in mind, Senator Gug- 
genheim enlisted the aid of President Frank Aydelotte, 
of Swarthmore College, who is also Secretary of the 
Rhodes Trustees in this country, a Rhodes scholar 
himself, and probably the most experienced man in the 
United States in all matters pertaining to scholarships 
for study abroad. Senator Guggenheim told President 
\ydelotte what he contemplated and left it to him to 


work out the details. That was about six months ago. 


President Aydelotte secured the assistance of Mr. 
Henry Allen Moe, a Rhodes scholar, and a graduate 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, where he was a lec- 


turer in law last year. President Aydelotte and Mr. 
Moe consulted a large number of leading educators 
throughout the country to ascertain their views as to 
the best possible method for working out Senator Gug- 
venheim’s idea. After those suggestions had been 
carefully considered, they worked out a plan embody- 
ing the best features of existing plans. This plan in 
turn was submitted again to leading educators through- 
out the country for their study and comment. 

The Board of Trustees of the Foundation will con- 
sist of the following seven persons: Hon. Simon Gug- 
venheim, President; Mrs. Olga Hirsh Guggenheim; 
Francis H. Brownell, Vice-President ; Carroll A. Wil- 
son; Charles D. Hilles; Roger W. Straus; and Charles 
Earl; with Henry Allen Moe as Secretary and Otto 
Myers as Treasurer. 

The Educational Advisory Board consists at the 


present time of the following mien and women: Presi- 


lent Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College, Chair- - 


nan; Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale Univer- 
sity; Chancellor Samuel Paul Capen, University of 
Buffalo: Professor Edward Capps, Princeton Univer- 
sity; President Ada Louise Comstock, Radcliffe Col- 
ege ; Professor William Emerson, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology: President Frederick Carlos 
Ferry, Hamilton College; Dean Guy Stanton Ford, 
Graduate School, University of Minnesota; Dean Vir- 


ginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College; Dean Edwin 
Greenlaw, Graduate School, University of North Caro- 
lina; Professor Charles Homer Haskins, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Professor C. K. Judy, California Institute of 
Technology; Dr. Charles Riborg Mann, Director 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Dean Carl Emil Seashore, Graduate School, Univer- 
sity of lowa; Thomas Whitney Surette, Esq., Concord, 
Mass.; Dean Marion Talbot, University of Chicago; 
Professor Joseph H. Willits, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dean Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, Graduate School, Columbia University; and 
Henry Allen Moe, Secretary. 

The Advisory Board will meet in New York as soon 
as the formal organization of the Foundation is com- 
pleted, and once or twice a year thereafter to give ad- 
vice and counsel to the Trustees on matters of educa- 
tional policy. 

A sub-committee of the Advisory Board designated 
by the Trustees will form the executive committee 
which will be directly in charge of carrying out the 
policies laid down by the Board and approved by the 
Trustees. This committee will also make the selection 
of fellows. 

The executive office of the Foundation will be main- 
tained in New York and will be located, after March 
Ist, at 2300 Pershing Square Building. 
charge of Mr. Henry Allen Moe. 


It will be in 


Statement by Simon Guggenheim 


The establishment of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation is the culmination of a plan that 
Mrs. Guggenheim and I have cherished for some time 
to create a worthy memorial to our boy, whose death, 
in 1922, was an inexpressible sorrow to both of us. If 
he had lived, he would have continued his education in 
one of our great American Universities, and then upon 
his graduation there, he would have embarked upon a 
course of graduate study abroad, just such as we are 
now endeavoring to make possible for others under 
this Foundation. 

Ever since Cecil Rhodes founded the Rhodes schol- 
arships I have watched the development of his plan 
with unusual interest. It has now been in operation 
21 years, has attained its majority, and has more than 
justified the vision of its founder. 

I want to supplement the great Rhodes Foundation 
by providing a similar opportunity for older students 
of proved ability, and for women as well as men. 
Furthermore, I want to make it possible for these per- 
sons to carry on their studies in any country in the 
world where they can work most profitably. 
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With the progress of our country it is inevitable that 
our interests should reach out over the world. My 
father and my brothers and I have participated in this 
modern trend in our business relations. My family 
came to this country originally from Switzerland and 
Since then we 
have had large interests not only in many of our own 
States, but in Alaska, Mexico, South America, Asia 
and Africa. 


were once engaged in business there. 


I have been deeply impressed therefore 
with the importance of a world wide viewpoint and 
with the necessity of a better international under- 
standing. 

I think that the value of research is better appreci- 
ated to-day than formerly. This, too, is a subject in 
My broth- 


ers and I formed the practice years ago of employing 


which I have always been deeply interested. 


the best qualified specialists in each phase of our busi- 
ness and, out of business necessities, have been com- 
pelled time and time again to embark on rigorous and 
costly research. 

| am also deeply interested in art and music, and 
my wife and | had always hoped that a similar interest 
would have developed in the boy we lost so that these 
things also might have had a part in his further educa 
tion. For these reasons and many others | have en 


deavored to establish this new Foundation on the 


broadest possible base 
We all realize 


of the most constructive thinkers in the world, have 


that some of the finest minds, some 


been seriously hampered in turning their natural gifts 
to the best advantage by the lack of adequate financia! 
backing 

I want to do my part to meet this need 

It is a matter of satisfaction to me that the income 
of the foundation will be spent on men and not on ma 
terials. | have noticed that it has always been an easy 
matter for educational enterprises to secure money for 
buildings; but money in the place where this Foun 
dation proposes to use it is apparently hard to get. 

It has been my observation, from the outside, that 
just about the time a voung man has finished college 
and is prepared to do valuable research, he is com 
pelled to spend his whole time in teaching. Salaries 
are small; so he is compelled to do this in order to 
live, and often he loses the impulse for creative work 
in his subject, which should be preserved in order to 
make his teaching of the utmost value, and also for the 
sake of the value of the researches in the carrying on 
that the 


batical year is often not taken advantage of because 


of civilization. I have been informed sal) 
protessors cannot go abroad on half salary and it is 


for this reason that we have provided that members of 


teaching staffs on sabbatical leave shall be eligible for 
these appointments. 

It has seemed to me that the educational systems of 
Europe are superior to ours in one respect, in that they 
offer greater opportunities to young men to become 
and remain productive scholars. It is my hope that 
this Foundation will do something to provide a similar 
opportunity for young men and women in the United 
States. I hope that the result of this will be to in- 
crease, at least to some degree, the vitality and effec- 
tiveness of American education. 

In working out the details of our plan I have been 
singularly fortunate in securing the thoughtful consid- 
eration and assistance of a large group of leaders in the 
many fields of education, of art and of science in this 
country. To each of these men and women I am deeply 
grateful for the interest which they have taken in the 
Foundation and for the invaluable assistance which 
they have given. The plan as finally adopted is not 
the thought of a moment, but is the product of many 
minds and of long and careful discussion. 

| earnestly hope that the Foundation may be of 
permanent benefit to those appointed to the fellowships 
which it provides, and by means of their study and 
research, as well as through the contacts which they 
establish, to our entire nation and to the world. 


FUNDS ALLOTTED TO HIGH SCHOOLS 
NNOUNCEMENT of the allocation of $109,000 


from special appropriation to State high schools 
has been made by Superintendent of Public Instruction 
\. T. Allen. 

At the same time the superintendent announced that 
the surplus over the regular allotments to the counties 
of the State of the equalizing fund will amount next 
year to $336,000. 

Pending the appointment of the educational commis- 
sion of five members, to be named by Governor Angus 
Wilton McLean, this fund has been apportioned by 
the State Board of Education. Of the division of 
$1,250,000, the total amount of the equalization fund 
available this year, $53,000 remains to be distributed. 

The allocation in high schools announced was made 
up as follows: 

For 128 applications in regular form, $95,600; three 
applications for special consideration, $3,300; twenty 
applications in regular form for colored schools, $10,- 
300, a total of 151 application. Sixty-nine counties 
presented applications for white school and ten counties 
presented applications for colored schools not included 
in the list for the white schools. 
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PURPOSE AND PROGRAM OF THE MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY" 


By ROBERT HERNDON FIFE 
Chairman of the Committee on Investigation 


Purpose 


© CARRY out a thorough investigation of the 

teaching and study of the modern foreign lan- 

guages in the United States and to make pro- 
sals for improvement. Attention will be directed 
hiefly at the secondary schools and the corresponding 
levels of collegiate instruction. Other fields of study 
vill, however, not be neglected. 


Support 
The Study is financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
f New York, through the American Council on Edu- 
ition. A similar study is being carried on in Canada 
nder the auspices of the Canadian Conference of 
niversities. 
Organization 

In addition to the General Committee on Direction 
id Control the Study is organized throughout the 
ountry into eight districts, each in charge of a regional 
hairman. The regional committees thus formed in- 
ude sixty-seven teachers of the modern foreign lan- 
uages in secondary school and college. Three expert 
iwestigators conduct the Study from New York and 
licago as centers. As expert advisor in educational 
-vchology the committee has retained Professor V. A. 
the School of Education, 


Henmon, Director of 


niversity of Wisconsin. 
Methods 


\ thorough canvass, in coéperation with the Bureau 
f Education, of the situation in the secondary schools 

regards foreign language instruction, to determine 
resent enrollment, organization of courses, contents 
nd methods of instruction and the preparation and 
atus of teachers. 

\ canvass of collegiate enrollment and standards in 
reign languages 

\ study of: the opportunities for the training of 
ichers in this country and abroad. 

\ canvass of the proper objectives of the study of 
e modern foreign languages in America, and the test- 
g of these objectives for validity and for their bear- 
g on the content and methods of instruction. This 


* Under the auspices of the American Council on Education with 
peration of the United States Bureau of Education 


to be done through the gathering of expert opinion, 
and by special researches, tests and controlled experi- 
ments, in coOperation with experts in general education 
and educational psychology. 

A canvass of authoritative opinion on the part of 
administrators and laymen as to the proper objectives 
of modern foreign language teaching. 


Immediate Program 

The sending out to the secondary schools, through 
the Bureau of Education, of a questionnaire asking for 
details regarding registration in foreign language 
classes during the present year, foreign language re- 
quirements in the various school courses with the 
sequence of study, the training and personnel of 
teachers and their economic and administrative status. 

The sending out of a questionnaire to the modern 
language departments of the universities and colleges, 
asking for information regarding courses looking to 
the training and certification of teachers in the foreign 
languages. 

The sending out of a questionnaire to the adminis- 
tration of universities and colleges regarding standards 
of admission and graduation which concern the modern 
foreign languages. 


The creation of achievement tests on comprehension, 
vocabulary. and grammar, and of composition and 
translation scales, and the experimentation with these 
tests in the scholastic year 1925-26 in a large number 
of schools. 


The organization of a large number of tests and 
controlled experiments for testing the validity of the 
immediate and ultimate educational objectives of mod- 
ern language instruction. These tests and experiments 
are to be carried through in codperation with schools 
and colleges during the scholastic year 1925-26. 

The organization of a number of researches on the 
fundamental bases of modern language instruction, in 
cooperation with teachers and 


colleges university 


schools of education. 
Findings 
It is expected that the present situation as to sta- 
tistics, organization, objectives and standards can be 
clarified, and that definite and important suggestions 
can be formulated for improvement in the study of the 
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modern foreign languages in this country. The find- 
ings of the committee will be incorporated in a Report. 


Codperation 

For a successful conclusion the coéperation of every 
teacher of the modern foreign languages in school and 
college will be of significance. In addition, the sympa- 
thetic assistance of school principals, of local and state 
superintendents, and of college administrators is an 
urgent necessity for the progress of the Study. Sug- 
gestions and criticisms of the program and methods of 
the Study are earnestly invited. 


A MEMORIAL TO THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Tae Accrepitinc or Schoo. Music Courses 
For CoLLEGE ENTRANCE 


Presented to the Southern Association of Secondary 
School and Colleges at Memphis, Dec. 2, 1924, by the 
Southern Conference for Music Education, through its 
Committee, D. R. Gebhart, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Jay W. Fay, Director of Music in the 
Public Schools, Louisville, Ky.; Paul J. Weaver, Chair- 
man, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Music educators in the South have been gratified at 
the liberal and progressive attitude of the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, in re- 
gard to the recognition of the educational values of 
music. We find, however, considerable confusion in 
the application of the ruling which this Associa- 
tion made some years ago, when it recommended 
the acceptance of High School Music Credits on 
college entrance requirements. This confusion 1s 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the Southern Asso- 
ciation has not defined High School Music Credits and 
it is with recommendations for such definition that we 
address you on behalf of the Southern Conference for 
Music Education, whose territory and whose educa- 


tional aims are identical with yours. 


Contriautions or Epucation, (Volume |). Edited by J. Carle 


ton Bel World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 1924. x 364 pp. Price $2.00 


This volume was prepared by the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education, an organiza 
tion founded for the purpose of promoting the scientific 
measurements of classroom results and also to advance 
among teachers and the public generally interest in and 
an appreciation of the attempt to solve educational 
problems by experimental methods. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


We, therefore, urge your thoughtful consideration 
of the following propositions, designed to define and 
restrict the accrediting of high school music and to 
secure the highest educational values of the subject. 


1. Hicn Music Courses: 


(a) Music theory, two periods per week, one year, 2/5 
unit. Principles of notation; symbols, abbreviations 
signs, embellishments; scales, intervals, chords, cad- 
ences; measure, tempo, dynamics; forms, styles. 

(b) Harmony |; two periods per week, one year, 2/5 unit 
primary and secondary chords and dominant 7th 
in fundamental and inverted positions; harmonization 
of melodies. 

(c) Harmony II; two periods per week, one year, 2/5 
unit. Secondary 7ths and their inversions; altered 
chords, and chromatic harmony; easy modulations. 

(d) Music appreciation and history: Two periods, one 
year, 2/5 unit. The correlation of music with the 
study of general historical movements; primitive 
music, folk song in the middle ages, church musi 
classic Composers, opera, romantic composers, moder: 
music, American music. 

(ce) Chorus: 

(f) Giee Club: 

(g) Band: 

(h) Orchestra: 

Variable time allowance, to be credited on the labor 
atory basis. There being no required outside prepa 
ration, membership to be limited on a basis of regu 
larity of attendance, seriousness and interest. Th 
material used to be of high musical worth. 


Il. PREPARATION oF THE TEACHER: The music teacher in th: 
high school shall have the academic and professiona 
standing of the general high school teacher, and i: 
addition shall satisfy the authorities, state and loca! 


that he is competent to teach high school music a 
evidenced by a state certificate. 


Ill. Metmops: The methods of teaching shall be those o! 
other academic subjects, with recitations, assigne: 
work for outside preparation, examination, etc., ex 
cept for courses e, f, g, and h above. 


Paut J. Weaver, Chairman of the Committee. 


There is an introduction by the editor and this i: 
followed by thirty-one different articles, each one dea! 
ing with an investigation that has been conducted or 
with the discussion of a problem and suggestions of 
methods for solving it. There are contributions by 
Thorndike, Kilpatrick, Gates, Snedden, Franklin W 
Johnson, Dudley H. Miles, Hosic, and many others 


These contributions cover a wide and varied field and 


contain valuable and suggestive material for teachers 
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and administrators of all kinds. There is practical sig- 
nificance in the articles. This volume is the first of a 
series of books which will be issued from time to 
time by the New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, which was organized seven or 
eight years ago. 

The publication of this book not only strengthens 
the work of this unique organization but should aid 
the experimental study of education throughout the 
country. It is a book that should be in the hands of 


all professional educators—E. W. K. 


FOR SALE 


Hugenot Springs, ideal site for board- 
ing school near Richmond, Virginia. For 
descriptive pamphlet and full particulars, 
write Post Office Box 75, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


N. C. STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE | 
AND ENGINEERING 


State Coxiiece Station, Raleigh, N. C. 
SUMMER SCHOOL— JUNE 15 to July 24, 1925 


COLLEGE AND CERTIFICATE CREDIT COURSES 
IN 


MATHEMATICS 
MODERN 

LANGUAGE | 
PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 
PHYSICS 


AGRICULTURE 
BOTANY 
CHEMISTRY 
ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 


ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY 

GEOGRAPHY SOCIOLOGY 

HISTORY ZOOLOGY 
SPECIAL COURSES 


FOR 
Home Extension Agents, Specialists, and Experiment 
Station Workers, Boys and Girls Club Members, 
Farmers and Women in Agriculture and Marketing, 
Adults interested in various Industrial Activities. 


For catalogue and other information, write 
T. E. BROWNE, Director, 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 
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AsHEVILLE NorMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eighth Session—June 15-July 24, 1925 


egistration June 12th and 13th. 
June 15th. 


Recitations begin 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 


the State sumer schools of North Carolina. 


te 


Asheville Normal; 
Nebraska, 
State 


M 
Ts 


Fifteen hundred teachers from 
rritories attended the 1924 session. 
The faculty of eighty will include teachers 
Universities of South Carolina, 
Missouri, Baker, and John B. Stetson; 
Colleges of Michigan, Florida, Mississippi, 
and New York; George Peabody Col- 


twenty-four states and 
from the 


Columbia, 
Duke, 
Teachers 

irginia, Tennessee, 


lege for Teachers; Berea, Park, Wesleyan, Hiram, Randolph- 


acon, and 
chnology 


Maryville 
and 


Colleges; Massachusetts Institute of 
heads of departments from a number of 


city public schools 


m 
at 


ar 


ar 


Two hundred courses are offered 
ary, grammar grade, high school, 
hietic coaches, physical directors, 

id superintendents. 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers educational 
id recreational opportunities that are unsurpassed. 


for kindergarten, 
and music 
supervisors, 


pri- 
teachers, 
principals, 


Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. 
Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 per week. Regis- 


tration fee 


th 


is $10 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
e summer. 

Write now for complete catalog. 

JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

960 pages; round corners, crimson silk cloth, | 
gold stamped, 6.0 | 

A Guide Book for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators 

Annual Review of Educational Events 

A Discriminating Review of the Private School 

are today. 


9th edition, 


as they 


SUMMER CAMPS 
576 pages, 10 maps and more than 150 
illustrations. —$5.00 

An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps and all matters 
pertaining thereto 

A Discriminating Review of The Summer Camp Movement, 
its origin, devesopment, present status, and practices. 
Educational Service Bureau advises parents in the selection 

Camps and Schools. Consultation on 
appointment. | 


PORTER SARGENT 


First edition 1924. 


14 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


ANY TRANSLATION 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear 
($2.00 each), Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and 
Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 each) of Czsar’s 


Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, also 
Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. 


We can also supply any Dictionary published, in- 


cluding the well known Students’ French, German, 


Italian and Spanish two-part Dictionaries, at $1.25; 
Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, English- 
— Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with 
order. 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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The Untversity of North (Carolina 


Announces the following important publications 


Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation By Woodrow Wilson 


A rare and important contribution representative of Mr. Wilson's best style and thought. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Law and Morals By Roscoe Pound 


A discussion of the evolution of law in relation to morals. The papers present certain important 
social interpretations and blaze new trails in the field of legal literature. Part 1, The Historical 
View. Part II, The Analytical View. Part III, The Philosophical View. $1.50. 


Religious Certitude in an Age of Science By Charles Allen Dinsmore 


In “Religious Certitude in an Age of Science,” Professor Dinsmore treats of the conflict 
between the critical intellect in man and that inner spirit which would believe and aspire and 
rest in certitude. He maintains that the word knowledge belongs to religion as well as to 
science and that religious apprehension reaches nearer the heart of its object than scientific 
knowledge. $1.50 


Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries in the Stationers’ Registers 
By Hyder E. Rollins 


This index “will instantly take rank amongst the most important works of bibliographical 
reference. In a word, it will be indispensable.”—G. L. Kittredge. Contains: I, The title of 
every ballad listed at Stationers’ Hall, with complete bibliographical data and an immense 
amount of collateral information; I], An index of first lines of all the ballads listed in Index 
I; II], An index of all the names and subjects dealt with in the entries and notes. 


Paper $3.00. Cloth $4.00. 


Argentine Literature. A Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biography, and 
Literary Controversy By Sturgis E. Leavitt 


This bibliography is the result of researches carried out in the libraries of Buenos Aires while 
the compiler was the holder of a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship awarded by Harvard University. 
Paper. $1.50. 


The Saprolegniaceae By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of all known species and direct observations on and illustrations 
of all American species of the family Saprolegniaceae. Notes are added on related families, 
as Leptomitaceae, Blastocladiaceae, and Monoblepharidaceae. Most cytological and physio- 
logical details of importance appearing in the literature since Humphrey’s work (1892) have 
been included or referred to under the species involved. Quarto. 201 pages 6 half tones, and 
57 line plates Cloth. $10.00. 


The Clavarias of the United States and Canada By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of all known species of Clavarias, or coral mushrooms, in the 
area covered, most of which have been redescribed from the living condition. Both European 
and American type material has been examined wherever possible, and synonomy established. 
All but two of the plates have been made from living material. Large octavo. 209 pages, 8 
colored plates, 72 half tones, and 12 line plates Cloth. $8.00. 
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If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 
QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 
Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 
P.S.— We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


We will send you postyald any school or college book upon receip® 
of the publishers’ ist price (40 per cent reduction if we have a see- 
end-hand copy). We will open an account with School Beaede, 
Becbools and Teachers. Send usatrial order. Mention your official 
We will ac t any new or second- ethoo! or 
Dictionaries an Trgestations in exchange, or buy fer cash 
salable with us. Send I'st for our offer. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
76 Fifth Avenue 


The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement 
service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 
colleges or universities. 

NOW used or has been used by Master’s or Doctor's 


from nearly a hundred American institutions as well as 
from several Canadian and foreign ones. 


MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements 
now made for the 1925-26 session. 


Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed 
to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles «f 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


From One Source 


1. All orders are filled quickly, intelligently 
and accurately. 


2. Back orders are carefully followed up. 
3. Our SERVICE is second to none. 


4. English books are supplied as easily as 
American. 


Inquire About Our Simple 
Order System. 


PUTNAM'S 


Library Department 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Just west of Sth Avenue 


University of Virginia 
Summer Quarter 
Edwin Anderson Alderman, Ph.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 


President 
Charles Gilmore Maphis, Ped.D., LL.D. 
Dean 


First Term, June 22nd-August Ist 
Second Term, August 3rd-September 5th 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University year, the courses being the same in char- 
acter and credit value as in the other quarters of the 
year. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work. 

The Master's Degree may be obtained by properly 
qualified students in three summer quarters. 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and 
makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking broader 
scholarship and training and wider social contacts, and 
to college students desiring to complete degree require 
ments. 

Attendance last quarter, 2301 from thirty-seven 
states and foreign countries 

The most beautiful and unique campus in America 

Accomodations at reasonable rates. Tuition for 
non-Virginia students, $20 per term 

Entertainments, music festival, excursions. 

Reduced railroad rates 
For illustrated folder and full announcement, write to 

SECRETARY SUMMER QUARTER, 
University, Virginia 
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THE MODERN READERS SERIES 


Watts 
NATHAN BURKE 


Wister 
LADY BALTIMORE 


White 
A CERTAIN RICH MAN 


Wilkinson 
CONTEMPORARY POE- 
TRY 


Neihardt 
THE SONG OF HUGH 
GLASS 


THE SONG OF THREE 
FRIENDS 


James Lane Allen 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL 
and 
AFTERMATH 


(Edited by Tunnell) 


Two charming idylls of Kentucky life in 
1850 that has made for itself a permanent 
place in our national literature. It is an 
‘idyll of the woods,’’ full of a great love 
for the out-of-doors and is written with 
really poetic beatuty of style. Boys and 
girls in secondary schools should be intro- 
duced to this book and encouraged to de- 
velop a love for reading. This edition 
contains the unabridged text and charming 
pencil drawings 


Riis 
THE MAKING OF AN 
AMERICAN 


Garland 
A SON OF THE MIDDLE 
BORDER 


FORTY-MINUTE PLAYS 
FROM SHAKESPEARE 


SHORT PLAYS BY RE- 
PRESENTATIVE AU- 
THORS 

Scott’s 

IVANHOE FOR JUNIOR 

HIGH SCHOOLS 


W 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Complete printing house with 
modern equipment, and a per- 
sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 
handling of your orders whether 
they be large or small. 
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Correspondence Invited 


- 


DURHAM,N. C. 
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